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USSR-CEMA TRADE 


INTEGRATION OF SOVIET ECONOMY WITH CEMA DISCUSSED 


Moscow IZVESTIYA AKADEMII NAUK SSSR: SERIYA EKONOMICHESKAYA in Russian No 1, Jan-Feb 
81 pp 90-103 


[Article by B.A. Kheyfets: “Nevelopment of the Branch Structure of the USSR National 
Economy in the Situation of Socialist Economic Integration” | 


[Text] This article discusses the most important trends and the 
degree to which integrating cooperation afiects the development of 
the basic proportions in the USSR national economy. It describes 
current problems pertaining to the improvement of the branch struc- 
ture and the make-up of export specialization of the Soviet economy 
in connection with stepping up its participation in the international 
socialist division of labor. 


Improving the branch structure of the USSR national economy is an extremely important 
aspect of the strategic task of improving the economy's effectiveness. The CPSU Cen- 
tral Committee's draft "Main Directions for the Economic and Social Development of 
the USSR for the Years 1981-1985 and Extending to 1990" for the 26th party congress 
cutline important steps to improve the branch structure.! 


The conditions affecting the development and implementation of the policy for improv- 
ing the branch structure have now changed substantially. One of the distinguishing 
features of the contemporary stage of the Soviet Union's economic development is the 
systematic activation of its participation in the international division of labor 
and socialist economic integration. These factors are having an increasing affect 
upon the national economic systen. 


Cooperation with the CEMA nations has a special role among the external structure- 
shaping factors, the intensification of which is producing a continuing build-up of 
economic interactivn among the commonwealth states. In this situation, as the "Main 
Directions for the Economic and Social Development of the USSR for the Years 1981- 

1985 and Extending to 1990" stress, it is becoming more and more essential, while im- 
proving the most important national economic proportions, “to give all-round considera- 
tion... to expanding and intensifying production specialization."* The effect of 
socialist economic integration upon the development of the branch structure of the 

USSR economy is less powerful, of course, than in the other CEMA countries. This is 
due to the enormous scale of the Soviet economy, the extensive domestic market, the 











availability of various fuels and raw materials, a developed industrial and scientific 
research capability, and so forth, which, all else being equal, create good opportuni- 
ties for the development of many branches of the national economy at the level of the 

contemporary technical and economic demands brought forth by the scientific and tech- 

nological revolution. It is domestic demands which are the determining factors in the 
improvement of the USSR’s national economic system. 


In 1978 the USSR had around 71 percent of the population of the European CEMA coun- 
tries and 70 percent of their total indus’.rial output, while accounting for oniy 40 
percent of the reciprocal trade.3 


At the same time, there has been a significant increase in the structure-defining in- 
fluence of foreign links, primarily reciprocal economic cooperation among the CEMA 
countries, a fact borne out by the outstripping average annual rates of growth of 
Soviet foreign trade, including trade with the CEMA countries, compared with the rates 
of growth of the national income and industrial output (table 1). 


Table 1. Development of National Income and Industrial Output, 1961-1978 


1961-1965 1966-1970 1971-1975 1976-1978 
3 








National income 6.7 6 5.7 5.0 
Industrial output 8.6 8.5 7 5.1 
Foreign trade 74 8.5 18.1 11.5 
Trade with CEMA nations 9.7 7-7 16.4 14.2 


The data show that the degree of outstripping growth for reciprocal trade increased 
especially in the 1970s (even taking into account certain changes in foreign trade 
prices), when the Comprehensive Program of Socialist Economic Integration was begun.’ 


Activation of the UUSR's participation in the international division of labor, pri- 
marily in the division of labor among the CEMA countries, is haveing an ever-increasing 
effect upon the development of individual structural subdivisions of the Soviet economy. 
Many fuel and raw material branches (petroleum, paper pulp, iron ore, cotton, the pro- 
duction of fiberboard, plyw--1, potassium fertilizers, and others) and branches pro- 
ducing durable consumer goods (timepieces, bicycles, mopeds, cameras, passenger cars 
and radios) export from 1/6 to 1/3 of all their output. Recent years have seen a 
marked increase in the portion of output designated for export also in such structural 
subdivisions as cardboard production (11% in 1978), television sets (9%), refrigera- 
tors (7%), tractors (9%) and certain other goods. 


The increased influence of foreign economic links upon the branch structure of the 
USSR national economy is also reflected in the fact that imports are being used to an 
ever-increasing degree to meet certain demands of public production and of the popu- 
lation. For example, imports are accounting for an increased portion of the national 
economy's overall supply of electric trolleys, electric telphers, gantry cranes, buses, 
steel pipe, soda as!, leather footwear, regular cigarettes and Russian cigarettes 
(papirosy), sugar and so forth. The portion of imports has increased significantly in 
recent years for a number of these goods, which is due in great part to the develop- 
ment of cooperation among the CEMA nations. This is naturally relieving the pressure 
on the corresponding branches and industries of the Soviet national economy, permit- 
ting them to reduce the amount of funds allocated for their development or at least 
net to increase them as much. 











The effect of socialist economic integration upon the development of the branch struc- 
ture of the USSR national economy is felt most strongly at the intra-branch level. 
However, this influence is also felt at the level of large subdivisions of industry 
and individual groups of branches. 


One of the macro-economic proportion; in the industrial structure, the development of 
which cannot be fully understood without considering foreign economic links with the 
CEMA nations, is the coorelation between group "A" branches and those in group “B.” 
For a long time the specific portion of group “A” branches in gross industrial output 
was greater for the USSR than for the other CEMA nations (table 2). Group “A” also 
constantly experienced outstripping rates of growth (almost equal rates of growth were 
experienced in the two branches, with production of the means of production still dom- 
inating, only between 1966 and 1970), whereas in other European CEMA countries during 
individual periods in their development rates of growth of the industrial branches pro- 
ducing consumer goods exceeded rates of growth for the branches producing the means of 
production. In Hungary group "B” has beer. developing at outstripping rates for almost 
20 years now. 


Table 2. Specific Portion of Group "A" Branches and Group "B”" Branches in 
Gross Industrial Output (in percentages )* 














Group "A" Group “B" 
Country 

1960 1970 1978 1960 1970 1973 
USSR 72-5 73-4 74.1 27-5 26.6 25.9 
Bulgaria 42.2 54.7 6.7 52.8 45.3 39.3 
Hungary 66.0 65.1 64.7 4.0 W.9 35-3 
GDR 60.8 64.3 66.0 39-2 35-7 3.0 
Poland 5725 65.0 651 42.5 35.0 34.9 
Romania 62.8 70.4 73.1 37-2 29.6 26.9 
Czechslovakia {61.0 63.4 67.8 39.0 36.6 32.2 





*Compiled from “Statisticheskiy ezhegodnik stran-chlenov SEV"[ Statistical Yearbook 
of the CEMA nations ], Moscow, 1979, pp 74-75. 


The bulk of industrial investments was designated for the development of group "A" 
branches, with an increase in the portion of capital invested in the production of 
the means of production. The portion was 84.9 percent between 1966 and 1970, increas- 
ing to 86.2 percent during the period 1971-1975 and to 87.6 percent in 1976-1978. 


The fact that a large specific portion and outstripping rates of growth were main- 
tained for group "A" branches was due, in addition to other factors, to the develop- 
ment of foreign economic links, primarily links with the CEMA nations. The USSR is 
the commonwealth'’s largest importer of output from group "B”" branches, imports of 
which have a significant role in the implementation of the reproduction process in 
its national economy, and exports the means of production on a significant scale. 


Calculations show that means of production account for more than 90 percent of Soviet 
imports, and the figure is increasing, which corresponds to trends in changes occur- 

ring in the industrial structure. Means of production account for a smaller portion 

of imports, however--around 75-80 percent--and the portion of consumer goods is cor- 

respondingly higher. 








Soviet imports of manufactured consumer goods alone exceeded exports by 19.6 billion 
rubles between 1971 and 1978, and 3/4 of this negative balance was produced by trade 
with the CEMA nations.? The volume of foreign trade turnover, its structure and geo- 
graphic distribution indicate that a stable division of labor has become established 
in this area among the commonwealth countries. 


Typically, the portion of manufactured consumer goods in Soviet exports was the small- 
est among the European CEMA nations--3.1% in 1978--the corresponding figure being 20.0% 
for Hungary, which has the largest portion in the commonwealth, and ranging between 

10% and 17% for the other European participants in the integration process. The por- 
tion of manufactured consumer goods in Soviet imports was 11.8% in 1978, the largest 
figure among the European CEMA countries, where the figure ranges between 44 and 7.5.8 


Shipments of goods from the partners in the integration process play an important role 
with respect to meeting the needs of the Soviet Union's population for many tyres of 
manufactured consumer goods and food items. For example, shipments by the CEMA coun- 
tries account for at least 1% of the USSR’s retail trade supply of such goods as 
clothing, footwear, knitwear, furniture and canned goods. 


Imports of consumer goods from the CEMA countries, which preliminary data indicate 
will increase to 40 billion rubles during the period 1981-1985, along with the out- 
stripping rates of growth for group "B” branches planned for this period, will make 
it possible to accomplish more effectively the main task of the 1ith Five-Year Plan-- 
to further improve the people's welfare. 


The Soviet Union is the largest exporter of fuel and raw materials among the CEMA na- 
tions and of products from those materials which have undergone initial processing, and 
this is naturally affecting the development of its extractive industry and branches 
producing semi-finished goods and raw materials. 


Speaking of the influence of foreign economic links with the CEMA nations upon the 
branch structure of the Soviet economy in his speech at the 29th CEMA Session in 1975, 
A.N. Kosygin made the following statement: “The Soviet Union is not only providing an 
additional supply of important types of rew materials on a long-term basis but has 
aiso agreed to make certain changes in the structure of its national economy, increas- 
ing therein the specific por} jon of the raw-material branches in response to the needs 
of the socialist countries.” 


A study of the correlation between the extractive and the processing industries shows 
that in the USSR at the end of the 1960s there was substantial growth in the specific 
portion of one of the most important fuel and raw-material branches--the ore extrac- 
tion industry (table 3). 


Table 3. Correlation Between Extractive and Processing Industries Within the 
Soviet Industrial Structure (gross output of al] industry equals 100%*) 











Branch of Industry 1965 1970 1975 1978 
Processing 92.9 91.1 91.9 92.4 
Extractive Fel 8.9 8.1 7-6 
Including ore extraction 4.4 6.1 5.7 5.3 





“Computed from “Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1976"[The National Economy of 
the USSR in 1978], p 116. 








Although the specific portion of the ore extraction industry began to drop slightly 

in the 1970s, it was above the 1965 level overall in 1978. In the cther European CEMA 
countries, however, which receive the bulk of Soviet exports of fuel and raw materials, 
there has been a consistent drop in the specific portion of the extractive industry 
over the past 10 to 15 years.11 


A large export sector has developed in many fuel and raw-material branches of the USSR, 
which is influencing the distribution of materials, financial and lator resources among 

the branches. A considerably greater portion of the total investments in industry has 

been channeled into the fuel and raw-material branches in the USSR than in the other ; 
CEMA nations. 


A full 21.1% of all the capital invested in industry went into the fuel industry in 
the USSR in 1978, 8.2% in Bulgaria, 13.1% in Hungary, 12.1% in the GIR, 12.5% in 
Poland, 12.3% in Romania and 10.5% in Czechoslovakia. The portion of capital invest- 


ments in the Soviet fuel industry increased during the 1970s, while the ite trend 
occurred in all the European CEMA countries. 12 Specifically, more than 3/4 of the 
capital invested in the fuel industry in 1978 went into the oil and gas hes, which 


are active participants in the international socialist division of labor./3 During the 
period 1971-1975, according to available estimates, the Soviet Union allocated around 
7.6 billion rubles as capital investments to increase fuel exports to the CEMA nations. 
This was more than 8 of all the capital invested in the fuel industry, transport and 
communications. The amount of capita invested for this purpose reached 14 billion 
rubles during the period 1976-1980. 


It should be pointed out that various forms of cooperation ameng the CEMA nations are 
also contributing to the development of the fuel and raw-material branches in the USSR. 
Most of the long-term, special loans granted the USSR by the other CEMA countries, for 
example, were designated for increasing the production of specific types of fuel and 
raw materials and for their transportation. The other CEMA countries also sent to 

the Soviet Union groups of construction workers and specialists, mainly for the con- 
struction of industrial and transport facilities for increasing Soviet exports of 

fuel and raw materials. 


The importance of integration cooperation to the development of the export sector in 
the Soviet fuel and raw-material branches is demonstrated by the fact that the imple- 
mentation of joint projects by the CEMA nations in the USSR in 1976-1980 will make it 
possible to increase paper-pulp exports to the CEMA nations by approximately 40%, as- 
bestos exports by 80% and exports of ferriferous raw materials and ferroalloys by 20%, 
compared with the 1975 level. When it reaches design capacity the Ust'-Ilimsk Paper 
and Pulp Combine, a large integration project, will produce up to 500,000 tons of 
bleache? sulfate cellulose, which is approximately 9% of the 1978 production in the 
USSR. 


The specific orientation of the USSR's international specialization, along with the 
specific historical conditions surrou‘ding its industrialization and subsequent stages 
in the structural development of its national economic system, are to a certain degree 
determining the contemporary development cf proportions among the main branches of 
Soviet industry. : 





Two key groups of branches in scientific and technological progress--machine-building 
and the chemical industry--occupy a considerably less important place in the structure 
of Soviet industry, unlike the European CEMA countries. Their portion is constantly 
increasing, however (table 4). Back in 195C the USSR surpassed all the European states 
in the commonwealth with respect to the specific portion of these branches (not in- 
cluding the GIR and Poland, for which data were not available). In subsequent years, 
however, as a result of industrialization and increased imports of fuel and raw miteri- 
als from the USSR, the European CEMA countries were able to channel substantial re- 
sources into the development of higher levels of industrial processing. In 1960 the 
machine-building portion in the USSR was almost 2-fold greater than in Bulgaria, but 
the latter had surpassed it by 2.2 points in 1978. There is a somewhat smaller gap 
between the USSR and the European CEMA countries with respect to the portion of the 
chemical industry, for the development of which the USSR has a diverse raw-material 
foundation. 


The USSR is the largest proliucer of agricultural raw materials among the CEMA coun- 
tries, and the branches processing a considerable portion of these products--the food 
and gustatory and the textile industries--continue to account for a large portion in 
the structure of its industry. The specific portion of these branches is gradually 
dropping, however, a trend typical of economically developed countries, which also 
reflects to some degree the expansion of foreign economic links with the CEMA coun- 
tries exporting various consumer goods ani foodstuffs to the USSR. 


Naturally, a comparison of branch structures of industrial production for gross out- 
put, like any other international comparison involving value indicators, contains a 
certain number of conditionalities, and differences in national price-setting methods 
affect the process considerably. We believe that this, among other things, accounts 
for the fact that in a number of CEMA countries the fuel industry represents a greater 
portion than in the USSR. 


The effect of socialist economic integration upon the branch structure of the pro- 
cessing industry is manifested in various ways. On the one hand, the intensification 
of international socialist division of labor is strengthening the export base, which 
has a substantial effect upon the development of the corresponding branches and upon 
the servicing and auxiliary industries. This influence is multifaceted and it de- 
termines not only the quantitative parameters for production but also product quality, 
the progressiveness of the technological processes and so forth. On the other hand, 
the expansion of imports becomes an important factor in the changing structure of in- 
dustry, making it possible not only to limit the development of the less effective 
branches but also to develop new structural subddivisions with significantly s:aller 
outlays of means and time. 


Imports of the tools of labor have the most revolutionizing effect with respect to 
structural advances. It frequently produces a so-called multiplying effect, because 
it affects not only the development of the corresponding branches of machine-building 
itself but also the performance of many other branches of the economy, especially in 
the case of tools of labor used to produce tools of labor. 


The portion of imports of machine-bullding products in the USSR exceeds the figures 
for the other European CEMA countries, accounting for more than 40% of all imports 
(42% in 1978). And the specific portion of equipment for the rapidly developing 
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branches of industry is increasing among imports of machine-building products. The 
portion of equipment for the chemical industry increased from 5.8 to 12.08 between 
1971 and 1978; petroleum processing equipment--from 0.6 to 2.1%; forging and molding 
equipment--from 1.4 to 1.5%; drilling machinery, equipment and rigs and equipment for 
Operating wells and for geological ing--from 0.6 to 1.7%; and equipment for 
the textile industry--from 1.9 to 2.3%. 


For most items the CEMA countries account for the buix of imports. Commonwealth na- 
tions accounted for 2/5 of all machinery and equipment imported by the USSR during 
the period 1971-1978. Imports from the CEMA countries are playing an important role 
in the renewal of the rolling stock for freight and passenger transport operations, 
in the mecnanization of loading and unloading jobs and agricultural work and in the 
development of the telephone system and many branches of the chemical, light and food 
industries. The USSR is to receive more than 1,000 sets of equipment for various in- 
ae i epkerprises from countries of the socialist commonwealth during the period 
1976-1950.’ 


Imports of machinery and equipment from the CEMA countries will increase even more 
during the 1981-1985 period. According to preliminary data they will exceed 60 bil- 
lion rubles. Deliveries of equipment for the secondary processing of petroleun, 
hoisting and transport equipment, forging and molding equipment, electronic computer 
equipment and so forth will account for an important part of this. 


Imports of products meeting the modern requirements of technological progress, in- 
Cluding the power-per-unit of machines, are becoming increasingly important. Quite 
recently, for example, Poland was delivering to the USSR equipment for sutphuric acid 
plants with a capacity of 100,000-180,000 tons of sulphuric acid per year, whereas it 
is now exporting complete enterprises with an annual capacity of 500,000 tons. One 
such plant would produce moe than 2% of the total 1978 production of sulphuric acia. 15 
This is added proof of the fact that specific deliveries of even individual sets of 
equipment and production lines can be an effective tool for perfecting the branch 
structure. 


Stabie, long-term delivers of specialized products are becoming an important structure- 
defining factor under integration. The development of international specialization is 
intensifying production concentration and preventing the unwarranted scattering of 
resources, which in the final analysis increases national economic effectiveness. The 
development of specialization by item and the establishment of cooperation in the pro- 
duction of a finished product based upon such specialization are becoming extremely 
impor ant today. This kind of cooperation makes it possible to efficiently distribute 
produc .0on programs among individual countries and for each of them to enjoy a sub- 
stantia.: total effect from the combining of material, financial ami labor resources. 


The USSR concluded 211 agreements on production specialization and cooperation with 
the CEMA nations at the beginning of 1978, including 88 mltilateral agreements, most 
of which involve machine-building. The portion of goods delivered within the frame- 
work of such agreements in Soviet exports of machinery increased from 18.9 to 23.3% 
between 1973 and 1978. The specific portion of specialized products in exports of 
chemical products to the CEMA countries grew from 11.0 to 14.7% during the period 
1974-1977.19 During the 1978-1980 period the USSR concluded many new multilateral 
and bilateral agreements on production specialization and cooperation with the con- 
monwealth countries. 











The intensification of production specializat‘on and cooperation with the CEM nations 
is important to the development of many sub-brenches of the Soviet processing industry, 
first and foremost, machine-building--the production of passerger cars and trucks, 
busses, machine tools, forging ami molding machines, electronic computers, certain 
kinds of agricultural machinery, shuttleless looms, road construction machinery, ex- 
cavators, loading machines and so forth. As of 1 January 19758, under 7ultila:eral 
agreements on production specialization and -coperation ir aachine dul lding concluded 
among the CEMA countries following the adoption of the Comprshensive Program, the JSSR 
is to produce a total of almost 3,500 itens (56 of all the specialized ites covered 
by these agreements). 


The purposeful expansion of international production specialization and cooperation 
is creating the necessary preconditions for the extensive employment cf the possibil- 
ities previded by socialist economic integration for perfecting the branch structure 
of the Soviet national economy. 


The intensification of socialist economic integration is resulting in an intensifi- 
cation of mutual structural adaptation of the national economies of the USSR and the 
Other CEMA nations. The development of this provess is directly linked tc the signif- 
icant expansion of production specialization and cooperation planned by the common- 
wealth mations for the 1980s. A.N. Kosygin stated in his address at the 3/th CEMA 
Session in 1980 that the “focus for the application of our joint efforts is the reali- 
zation of our parties® coordinated course for making the forthcoming two five-year 
periods a time of intensive production, scientific and technological cooperation. the 
development of the processing industry, primarily machine-buvilding, coordinated on 
this basis is opening up posaibiligice for sulstantially accelerating rates of scien- 
tific and technological progress. 


The CEMA nations have worked out and adopted five long-range, special cooperation pro- 
grams (DTsPS), which are to be implemented over a period of 10 to 15 years, beginning 
in the current five-year period. These programs embrace a broad range of material 
production branches having to do directly or indirectly with the production of fuel 
and raw materials, food, consumer goods, modern machinery and equipment for the tech- 
nical reequipping of machine-building and with the transport servicing of foreign 
economic links among the CEMA countries. Since the USSR is the commonwealth's largest 
producer of most types of products covered by the programs, implementation of the 
lomg-range programs will have a multifaceted effect upon the developuent of its branch 
structure. 


The long-range programs are oriented toward the intensification of coordination in the 
development of the branches affected and toward the extensive application of various 
forms of economic cooperation. It is planned to work out 340 various undertakings 
within the framework of the programs, a significant portion of which wlll be agree- 
ments on production specialization and cooperation. The realizarion of these agree- 


ments will result in further intensification of the mutual division of labor within 
the commonwealth. The development of machine-building will have an especially in- 
portant role, and the fulfillment of all the long-range programs will depend greatly 
upon it. It is to a significant degree machine-building which is providing the nec- 
essary technical and econoaic preconditions for the effective accomplishment of joint 
tasks planned by the CEMA countries for the next 10-15 years. 








Bilateral Generel Programs (schemes) for production specialization and cooperation 
between individual CEMA countries are also DSeccming enormously important to the de- 
velopment of the process of mutual interweaving and adaption of the branch structures 
of the national economies of the USSR and the other CEMA nations. Specifically, Sec- 
retary of the CPC Central Committee (Y. Kempnyy) pointed out the important role of 

the General Program of Production Specialization and Cooperation Between Czechoslovakia 
and the USSR with respect to making the 1981-1985 —_o period a period of special- 
ization and cooperation with the USSR for the CSSR. 


At the end of 1979 and during the first half of 1980 the Soviet Union and each of the 
kuropean CEMA countries signed six bilateral General Production Specialization and Co- 
operation Programs. These programs, the main burden of which also falls upon machine- 
building, will take into account the basic areas of production specialization speci- 
fied in the long-range programs and will indicate new ways to intensify the division 
of labor among the CEMA countries over the long range--up to the years 1990-2000. 


The long-range directions outlined for the Gevelopment of mutual cooperation among the 
CEMA countries raises for the USSR the important task of further improving the branch 
structure of its national economic system and optimizing its specialization in the 
international socialist division of labor. One of the central problems is that of ac- 
celerating the development of machine-building and other branches of the processing 
industry by means of integration cooperation and of stepping up their participation 

in the international socialist division of labor. 


At the present time machine-building products account for a small portion of Soviet 
exports, which is less than the specific portion of machine-building within the indus- 
trial structure. The correlation between the portion of machine-tuilding in exports 
and its portion of industrial production was 0.8 in the USSR in 1978, 1.7 in Bulgaria 
and the GIR and 1.8 in Czechoslovakia.2*+ The Soviet Union exports almost twice as much 
machinery as it imports. The ratio of exports to imports in 1978 had a coefficient 

of 0.5 for the USSR, 0.7 for Romania, 0.8 for Hungary, 1.0 for Poland, 1.1 for 
Bulgaria, 1.2 for Czechoslaovakia and 1.5 for the GIR.“ 


The Soviet Union has enormous potential and resources for the development of machine- 
building. The USSR has more than 2/3 of all workers employed in machine-building in 
the CEMA countries. In 1978 the Soviet Union produced 72% of the combined output of 
steel for the commonwealth countries, 764 of the cast iron and 69% of the rolled metal. 
The Soviet Union has a large network of planning and design and scientific research 
organizations, which support the development cf many machine-building branches on a 
modern technological level. 


Machine-building was the most dynamic branch of Soviet industry during the period 
1965-1978. Its rapid development resulted from the need to accomplish the most in- 
portant tasks involved in accelerating scientific and technological progress: increas- 
ing the power supply per production unit in labor and automating production; increas- 
ing tne adoption of chemical methods in the national economy; mechanizing labor- 
consuming and heavy jobs; creating the conditions for adopting fundamentally new tech- 
nological processes, and so forth. The 26th CPSU Congress noted the outstripping rates 
of growth in such machine-building branches as atomic power, metallurgy, chemical 
machine-building and certain sub-branches of the electrical engineering, radioelectron- 
ic and machine-tool industries and instrument-making, that is, the branches which 
create the foundation for ay quantitative shifts in the development of all sec- 

tors of the national economy. 
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The most important task in the 1980s will continue to be that of accelerating the de- 
velopment of machine-building. As L.I. Brezhnev stated in his speech at the October 
1980 Plenum of the CPSU Central Committee, “during the next five-year period we need 
to devote special attention” to improving machine-building. "The tasks involved in 
renewing fixed capital and the technical reequipping of various areas of the national 
economy will essentially become increasingly acute for us.” 


The fact that the requirements for Soviet participation in integration cooperation 
coincide with internal tasks involved in developing Soviet machine-building is creat- 
ting conditions conducive to the resolution of this problem. The continued develop- 
ment of foreign economic links, primarily integration links, will in turn bring out 
new tasks which must be taken into account for improving the branch structure of the 
Soviet national economy. 


Experience in the economic development of the USSR and other nations with a powerful 
economic, scientific and technological capability has demonstrated the expediency of 
developing a broad range of modern branches and production operations in machine- 
building. At the same time the accelerated development of machine-building and acti- 
vation of its participation in the integration process are making it essential to in- 
crease selectivity in the development of branches for international specialization. 

It was stated at the 33rd CEMA Session in 1979 that “we should concentrate our scien- 
tific and technological and machine-building capability in the main areas, there where 
it can give us the greatest practical return in the next five-year period, and apply 
the advantages of international specialization and cooperation."© 


A selective approach to the development of the export sector in machine-building is 
also necessitated by the fact that in the situation today it is practicaily impossible 
for even a large country to achieve good technological and economic results from pro- 
duction in numerous branches at once, since only high-quality products meeting the de- 
mands put forth by technological progress today can become a stable item of export.©? 
We also need to take into account the fact that the USSR already has certain achieve~ 
ments and other good preconditions in individual sub-branches of machine-building, 
which, all else being equal, provide advantages over other sub-branches (with respect 
to both outlays and time) for inclusion in the international socialist division of 
labor. Furthermore, a number of countries in the commonwealth have already developed 
specialization branches which cover a certain portion of the needs of the Soviet 
Union's national economy, and this makes it possible to limit the development of the 
corresponding structural subdivisions of the Soviet economy. 


Determination of the main areas for international specialization and the concentration 
of material and labor resources therein do not, of course, have the objective of creat- 
ing an overly narrow range of specialization for machine-building in the USSR, which 
for objective reasons must be considerably more extensive than for any other CEMA coun- 
try. It is therefore urgent for us to determine those areas which will ensure the 
Soviet Union's effective participation in the international division of labor, primari- 
ly international socialist division of labor. The development of the appropriate areas 
of specialization in Soviet machine-building will help to perfect the branch's internal 
structure and to increase its portion in the overall industrial structure. 


Among the promising areas for the development of Soviet machine-building, also involved 
in the intensification of socialist economic integration, we should mention first of 
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all many sub-branches and production operations providing for the fulfillment of the 
long-range special programs of cooperation--nuclear-power machine-building, the pro- 
duction of mining equipment, equipment for the metallurgical, light and food indus- 
tries, and so forth. 


The production of equipment for nuclear power plants will essentially become a new 
sub-branch of Soviet machine-building, the largest specialized enterprise for which 
will be the Avtommash plant in Volgodonsk. The development of this sub-branch will 
take advantage of the broad possibilities provided by production specialization and 
cooperation among the CEMA nations. Under an agreement which has been concluded the 
USSR will produce the main items in nuclear-power machine-building--powerful, complete 
reactors, steam turbines and a large assortment of instruments and equipment; 
Czechoslovakia will produce reactor outfits, steam generators and the main circulation 
lines; Bulgaria-~--biological protection systems and fittings; Hungary--reactor servic- 
ing mechanisms; Poland--volume modifiers and diesel generators. Individual assemblies 
for the AES will be produced by the GDR and Romania, as well as Yugoslavia. Around 

50 industrial enterprises of these countries will take part in the realization of this 
multilateral agreement, and the volume of reciprocal deliveries will amount to several 
billion transferable rubles. 


Modern machine-building production operations employing the latest achievements in 
science and technology, which are presently developing at accelerated rates, may also 
become promising areas for international specialization within the USSR's machine- 
building system. These include the production of equipment for new technological pro- 
cesses, systems of machinery, computer equipment, keyboards, laser equipment and so 
forth, for which the CEMA nations will have an increasing need. 


Exports of complete sets of equipment continue to be important. In 1978 they accounted 
for 10-33% of the exports of machine-building products to the European CEMA nations 
and to Cuba, 54% of the exports to Vietnam and 82% of the exports to Mongolia. Be- 
tween 1976 and £980 alone the USSR helped with the construction in the CEMA countries 
of around 1,000 important facilities for the metallurgical, petroleum refining and 
petrochemical, chemical, electric energy and construction industries. 


The expansion of exports of complete sets of equipment, which is a progressing trend 
in the world economy, is based upon the USSR's diverse industrial and scientific and 
technological capability. At the same time, it is possible to make broader use of 
sooperation with the commonwealth countries in the future development of this area of 
Se ;iet exports, which will make it possible not only to increase export volumes but 
also to take into fuller account the specific conditions in the importing countries. 


Overall, exports of machinery and equipment will be one of the most dynamic areas of 
Soviet exports to the CEMA nations during the period 1981-1985. They will increase 
by 40% during that period over the 1976-1980 level, reaching 35 billion rubles. 


The development of other leading industrial branches--the chemical, paper and pulp, 
light and food industries--and activation of their participation in the international 
socialist division of labor is an important task involved in improving the structure 
of the Soviet national economy in connection with intensifying socialist economic 
integration. There are also broad possibilities in this area for economic, scientific 
and technological cooperation with the CEMA nations. 
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Exports of fuel and raw materials will naturally continue to be important in the fu- 

ture, although their possibilities are objectively limited. For this reason it will 

be important to develop branches whose output will “compensate” for the future inev- 
itable relative reduction in the portion of fuel and raw materials in exports, which 

will require appropriate structural shifts in industry. 


Specifically, the realization of long-range special programs covering fuel and raw 
materials calls for expanding the exchange of products of the chemical industry. We 
refer to the creation in the USSR of capacities for the production of energy-intensive 
chemical products (ammmonia, methanol, polychloride, polyethylene and others) to be 
delivered to interested CEMA countries in exchange for agreed-upon quantities of less 
energy-intensive chemical products (dyes and semifinished products, crop protection 
chemicals, additives for polymers, plastics in small quantities, polyurethanes and 
their compounds, and others). This kind of specialization is due not only to a de- 
sire to increase exports obtained from the processing of petroleum, but also a de- 
sire to make more efficient use of the commonwealth’s energy base. Cooperaticn in 
this field will contribute to the development of the Soviet chemical industry and to 
the improvement of its structure to increase the portion of the petrochemical sub- 
branches. 


The development of a number of “upper-level” production operations in the chemical in- 
dustry to the level of an export sector may become more urgent in the future, includ- 
ing organic synthesis chemistry, small-scale chemistry, the pharmaceutical chemicals 
industry and so forth. The production of many products of these structural sub- 
divisions could become an important area of specialization within the commonwealth by 
the Soviet national economic complex. 


And so, the development of integration interrelations among the CEMA countries will 
result in an increase in the processing industry's portion; an increase within its 
structure of the specific portion of those branches which determine scientific and 
technological progress for the entire economy, primarily machine-building; and the 
formation of an export structure strictly specialized on a commonwealth scale. The 
development of branches of international specialization under the effect. of socialist 
economic integration is creating the preconditions for achieving fuller satisfaction 
of internal needs as well and for participation in the worldwide division of labor. 


Naturally, we cannot separate improvement of the branch structure of the Soviet na- 
tional economy from the accomplishment of other urgent tasks involved in the develop- 
ment of the Soviet economy and integration cooperation with the CEMA nations. All of 
these tasks are closely interlinked, and only a comprehensive approach to their ac- 
complishment will make it possible to consistently improve the effectiveness of the 
USSR*s national economic complex. 
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TRADE WITH INDUSTRIALIZED COUNTRIES 


SOVIET UNION, AUSTRIA MAINTAIN GOOD TRADE LINKS 
Moscow PRAVDA in Russian 7 Sep 81 p 6 


[Article by I. Mel'nikov and A. Murzin, Vienna-Moscow: "The Fruits of a Partnership” | 


[Text] For more than just a single decade the VOEST-Alpine combine 
spread over the gently sloping bank of the Danube has used the riv- 
er as its “highroad” to the east. to its Soviet partners. Sheet met- 
al for the manufacture of motor vehicles, gas pipe, river vessels, 
steel for plow shares and various types of wire leave from there for 
the USSR. The barges d* not return empty. Our nation delivers various 
types of industrial goods to VOEST-Alpine. 


Engineer S. Bauer spent a long time showing us around the various enterprises at the 
combine. In the cold rolling shop the powerful mill easily turned out the thinnest 
of sheet metal for motor vehicles, as though it were paper. The company delivers 
300,000 tons of this sheet metal to our motor vehicle plants, plus another 200,000 
tons for pipe production. When R. Kirchwerger, R. Mitter, W. Plattner and other 
leaders at the combine told about their links with our country they invariably con- 
mented that the 25-year history of these links has demonstrated mutual benefit and 
stability. They named the participation of VOEST-Alpine in the construction of a 
steel foundry in Lipetsk as one of the prominent landmarks. 


This leading concern of the alpine republic is vitally interested in further expand- 
ing and intensifying these ties, however. This spring a sizeable contract was con- 
ccencluded for the delivery of seamless pipe to the Soviet Union. The concern has 
already made the necessary investment in one of its plants in the Styrian town of 
Kindberg, which will ship 800,000 tons of pipe to the USSR within the next few years. 


The residents of Sankt Polten could no doubt also say that their well-being depends 
to a considerable degree upon the state of affairs at the local Voight company. 
Chairman of the board V. Silbermeyer convincingly explained the company's interest 
in trade with the Soviet Union: They do not have a larger or more consistent client. 
Over the past 20 years the USSR has purchased a quarter of this company’s output. 


The Voight company produces papermaking machines. It recently received an order to 
manufacture an assembly for the Syktyvkar Lumber Complex. The machine will have a 
capacity of 180,000 tons of printer's paper annually. And it will be built through 
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a cooperative effort with Soviet enterprises. The company also produces hydraulic 
turbines, machine tools and a great deal more. In one of the shops we were shown an 
automatic match-making machine. A total of 75 have already been delivered to our 
country. Equipment for the production of asbestos-cement items produced by the con- 
pany is operating at a number of Soviet plants. Voight, in turn, buys our machine 
tools. It gives them an excellent rating. 


Since the State Agreement was corcluded, we were told by our hospitable hosts from 
Austria's Federal Chamber of Trade and Industry, trade and economic cooperation be- 
tween our countries has developed productively. Extremely diverse and solid links 
have been established during the quarter of a century. Life moves forward, however, 
and demands the intensification and expansion of these links. 


Officials in the chamber are especially concerned that small but viable companies 
not be left “floating” in 4 sea of endless, confusing crises. Their opinion is shared 
by federal Minister of Trade, Commerce and Industry J. Staribacher: 


“We have great regard for the work performed by the joint Austrian-Soviet Commission 
on Economic, Scientific and Technological Cooperation. Our mutually advantageous 
partnership enables us to build up the rates and the extent of our economic links 
and to seek new ways and forms of interaction. And these exist, if only we take into 
fuller account the nature and the interests not only of our large companies, but 
those of the medium-size and small ones as well.” 


I should explain that the ever-increasing interest of Soviet foreign trade organiza- 
tions in these “modest partners” is easy to justify. In Austria there are hundreds 
of companies which are simply not able to take on the building of a KamAZ or a giant 
gas pipeline, let us say, but which are capable of producing small series of products 
at the modern technological level: the most modern units, assemblies and production 
lines for the most diverse industrial and agricultural production operations. In 
this sense, figuratively speaking, Austria's economy is oriented toward the services 
sphere and enjoys a good reputation in the world. 


The rigid laws of competition on the capitalist markets force the companies ‘o re- 
main constantly at the cutting edge of technological progress, to spend large sums 
on research and to react flexibly to the customers’ damands. In addition, as A. 
Anger, a manager from Linz, commented in our discussion, it takes years for an indus- 
trial giant to set up or replace this or that production process, while a small com- 
pany will immediately turn a new idea into a finished product. The items and the 
technology are “strictly to crder” or, as the Austrians say, “made to measure” and 
take into account all the customers’ wishes. This is the basic orientation of the 
extraordinarily versatile Austrian companies. 


The Austrian economy has to deal with these and other problems. The most pressing 
problem is the great strain on the balance of trade caused primarily by Austria's 
inequality in its trade with the Common Market. This is sufficiently well demon- 
strated by the fact that almost a quarter of the FRG's currency intake comes from 
little Austria, which buys almost as many West German goods as does the USA. And 
is it not the EEC countries which load the republic with goods accounting for three 
quarters of its almost 90-billion foreign trade deficit? 
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The nation’s business circles foliow with unconcealed alarm the egotistical inflation 
of the rate of exchange for the dollar by the United States. This process crudely 
forced upon Western Europe by the American monopolies also hurts Austria considerably, 
Since most of its foreign trade operations are carried “ut in dollars. According to 
the Institute of Economic Studies in Vienna Austria‘s foreign trade losses from this 
“trip-up” have amounted tc around 11 billionschillings since the beginning of the year. 
And the nation's trade deficit continues to grow unrestrained. 


Is there any point in mentioning, in view of these facts, the hypocrasy of the sighs 
uttered in certain lecal newspapers when imports from the Soviet Union exceed Austrian 
exports in any amount, sighs clearly inspired by the Western monopolies? They ordi- 
narily use a single, solitary “basic” fact as “proof”: The last Soviet deficit in its 
trade with Austria occurred in 1975, after which the balance shifted in our favor. 
The critics and complainers, however, “do not mention” the fact that the structure of 
the transactions between the partners has remained mutually advantageous and based on 
equality or that the changes occurring in the balance are due primarily to increases 
in the price of energy raw materials on the world market. Furthermore, the structure 
of Soviet exports makes it possible to create jobs at Austrian enterprises, whereas 
the flow of Western goods results in a drop in employment in the nation. 


The figures are in fact the best proof of the mutual advantage of trade between our 
countries. Last year commodity turnover between the USSR and Austria reached 1 bil- 
lion rubles, compared with 445,000,000 rubles in 1975, more than doubling during the 
five-year period. And the process was i ciprocal: Our exports grew, and shipments 
of Austrian goods to the USSR also increused. 


Qualitative improvement is increasingly in evidence, along with the quantitative in- 
crease in cooperation. As just one typical example of this, PRAVDA has already writ- 
ten about the solid links between the (Hayd) company and Soviet enterprises and organ- 
izations. These links are now being increased even more. last year, for example, 

the machine-tool builders in Ryazan’ and those at the Hayd plant in the town of 
Stokerau on the Danube had their first successful experiment in industrial coopera- 
tion, producing a complex machine tool through a joint effort. Specialists in both 
countries ere studying the possibility of applying this experience in other areas of 
production. The process is being furthered, among other things, by setting up indus- 
trial trade exhibits. The largest Austrian exhibit will soon be set up in Moscow. 


"This is an important undertaking for us,” said G. Heller, director of the Institute 
for Assistance to the Economy. “It will be not simply an exhibit but an Austrian 
scientific and technological week in the new International Trade Center in Moscow. 
Sixty of our companies will take part in the exhibit, and 50 of them will display 
their goods. More than 100 reports will be presented at a symposium. I am confident 
that the exhibit will create great interest in the Soviet specialists.” 


There is a solid basis for this confidence. It is founded not just on past experience 
but on future prospects as well. There are many examples to support it. Take just 
the following, for example: Using thcroughly rusted, old rails specially selected for 
the purpose, specialists from the Plasser und Teurer company in Linz showed us a ma- 
chine for grinding such rails in operation, as well as other equipment. Each year 
this company produces 250 various machines for laying rails and for maintaining them 
in operating condition. It has various types of long-standing, growing links with 
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our Ministry of Railways and Ministry of Heavy and Transport Machine Building. They 
include an exchange of licenses, the purchasing of finished equipment and the joint 
development of machinery. This is how the latest unit for welding rails came into 
being, as an example. More than a single year now these highly productive machines 
have operated in Italy, Greece, Norway, Holland, Brazil and other countries. The 
USSR provides the company with the main operating assembly--the welding machine. One 
of the enterprise directors, V. Eilerer, commented that the new machine has a good 
future. 


When they explained their attitude toward increasing links between the USSR and 
Austria the managers invariably stressed the fact that they are doing that which 
others cannot, and sometimes, should not do. Why should a large or a small ration 
spend funds on research and the production of items whose production has already been 
set up and which incorporates the latest scientific and technological achievements? 


We saw graphic proof of this fact at the (Andritz) company in Graz, the Anger company 
in Linz and many other companies. Take, as an example, Anger, a small but well-known 
plant which produces rims for glasses. Rims for glasses might seem like an insignifi- 
cant thing. Each of the 56 operations involved in their production is performed by 

a special, separate machine tool, however. And they have earned a good reputation: 
Anger produces 1,200 rims per day and sells its products tc 50 countries. 


How many of these plants would we have to buy to satisfy the demand of our enormous 
country, however? We found a solution, though. A plant has been purchased, one which 
will produce 24,000 rims per day in Yelets. The technolazgy is being provided by the 
Anger company, while the giant VOEST-Alpine will manufacture the equipment. 


"As you can see, there are no unsolvable problems when there is a will and mutual 
benefit,” Anton Anger, head of the company, said with a smile when he ended his talk 
on the plant. “Naturally, we could have found a powerful partner in the FRG for this 
deal, but we chose VOEST-Alpine. We are Austrians, after all, and we mist help 
Austria." 


Help Austria.... Yes, the neutral republic wants to function in peace, without any 
“tugging at the shirttails,” without being dictated to and screamed at from abroad. 
We saw additional proof of this as we completed our travels about the alpine nation. 
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USSR WORLD TRADE 


SOVLE"’ FOREIGN TRADE MINISTER INTERVIEWED 
Moscow FOREIGN TRADE in English No 9, Sep 81 pp 6-9 


[Interview with Nikolai Patolichev, minister of foreign trade, date not given] 


[Text } 


Could vou Cescribe the overall results of the Soviet 
Union s foreign trade in the pas: five-year period? 


\ Patolichev Everything we are doing in the sphere 
of international economic relations is focussed on one in- 
dicator—our foreign trade turnover. In the past five years 
its volume rose by more then 85 per cent compared with 
1975 and im 1980 exceeded 94,000 million rubles. Is this 
much or little? In absolute figures, the increment was al- 
most double the country's entire foreign trade turnover 
in, say, 1970. During the tenth five-year period we doubled 
our imports as against 1971-75. Exports rose by about the 
same margin. 

The national economy received additional material re- 
sources from the externai market. This conduced to its 
eccelerated development and to fuller satisfaction of con- 
sumer demand. With the use, to one or another degree, 
of imported technology, new major production capacities 
were created in the past five years. About 1.200 complete 
seis of imported equipment and a number of large enter- 
prises were commissioned, such as the Kama lorry fac- 
tory, the atommash plant and numerous chemical plants. 
Foreign trade helped considerably in the construction of 
ces and oil pipelines and the Baikal-Amur Railway, the 
enlargement of the merchant and fishing fleet, and the 
strerathening of the technical base of agriculture. 

in the five years -ve imported 66,000 million rubles 
worth of machines, plant and vehicles. about two-thirds 
trom socialist countries. in the ninth five-year period the 
figure was 29.000 million rubles. 

Foreign trade contributed more than ever before to 
the fulfiiment of the main task to which the development 
of the whole national economy is geared—raising the me- 
terial and cultural standards of life of the Soviet people. 
Cempared wiih the ninth five-year period, we imported 
nearly twice as much consumer manufactures and food- 
stuffs, and raw materials for their production. Approxime- 
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we should purchase only goods which we need most— 
items which it is more economically expedient to purchase 
abroac than to produce at home. or those which we are 
unable a5 yei to produce in sufficient quantities. 

Today the Soviet Union is trading with 139 countries. 
in conformity with the congress decisions. we shel! 


As before. the socialist countries occupy the principe! 
pisce in our country s externel economic relations. Wha’ 
are the prospects in this sphere. and whet new joint pro 
fects Could be mentioned? 


N. Patolichev The socialist countries eccount for more 
then half of our foreign trade, with the bulk of it—ebout 
nine-tenths—-falling to the shere of the members of the 
Counc!! for Mutual Economic Assistance. in 1980 our trade 
with the socialist countries amounted to 50,600 million 
rubles. In the next five years we expect it to 
at least 40 per cent. 

All-round development of socialist ectmomic integra 
tion remains the central trend within the CMEA. The main 
thing here is to fulfil long-term cooperation procrain es 
oriented on the solution of the peramount problems of 
the energy. fuel and raw material and engineering sectors. 
agriculture, transport, and consumer goods production. 
Many of the aims outlined in these programmes have ai- 
ready been ombodied in concrete agreements. We are 
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actively carrying them out on both multilateral and bilat- 
era! basis. 
One o\ the most important tasks in cooperation with 





ne fraternal countres im the 1980s is further development 
of specialization and cooperation in oroduction. Good 
groundwork for this has aliready been laid. | have in mind 
the large numbiur of agreemunts in different branches of 
the economy. A powerful impetus to this cooperation is 
the realization of bilateral ‘ong-term programmes of spe- 
cialization and cooperation in production. In 1980 we con 
cluded such agreements with Culgaria, Hungary. the GDR. 
Poland. Romania and Czrechosiovakia. All these agreements 
are tied up closely with the longterm target oriented 
cooperation programmes. And on a broader plane. the 
task here is to facilitate to the maximum the ache e—<nt 


. 
: 


ufacture of equipment for atomic power stations till 1990. 
This is the first agreement on such a scale in world prac- 
tice. 


Other important projects sre contemplated, specifically 
those in the spheres of production of iron-containing raw 
materie!s. ferro-alloys, and some engineering items. At 
present the CMEA countries ere working on their second 
coordinated sian for muitilateral integration measures in 
1981-25 All the concrete cooperation o ojects will figure 


m it. 


w of »ovw dont mind. we shell turn to the irdustrisily 
feveloped cygitalist countries How, in general outline. is 
trade with them developing? 


V Patolhcee, Our business relations with his 
of countries have by now reached a fairly high 
which in many respects was due to the successes 
detente achveved in the 1970s. Our business contacts 
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HOw did the offer cypitfalist countries -eact *°O Wesh- 
ngton $ attemcts to organize trade oOcycort of the USSR” 


As for the USA, in 1980 trade with that country dectlin- 
ed by almost 50 per cent. incidentally. such a drop is not 
new. US reactionary circles have more than once tried 
i on 
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Britain seemed at first to be ready to support the US 
trode policy But then it was noted in London that sanc- 
rons ageinst the Soviet Union do not work. A ‘arge con- 
tract with the imperial Chemical industries was signed 
Vloscow was visited by a delegation of British business. 
men Have there been any new developments here’ 








V. Patolchey. The contract with the ICI, concluded in 
Lordon in November 1980 for a term of ten years, envi- 
sages mutual deliveries of chemical goods. 

In January a delegation of British businessmen visited 
Moscow. They participated in a meeting of representatives 
of the foreion trade ministries of the USSR and Britain 
to verify the fulfilment of the Long-Term Programme for 
the Development of Economic and Industrial Cooperation 
signed by the two countries in 1975. The meeting adopted 
a protocol! outlining ways of extending mutually advarta- 
geous cooperation. 


) ve stane with France? Could you cite an ins- 
tance characterizing the development of new forms of So- 


viet non business witacts? 


V. Patouchrey: In the tive years between 1975 and 1979 
our trade with France trebled. This was envisaged in the 
accords reached during Soviet-French summit meetings. 
The Agreement on Economic Cooperation for 1980-1985 
and the Long-Term Programme for the Expansion of Eco- 
nomic, industrial and Technical Cooperation for 1980-1990 
are being successfully carried out. As a result, in 1980 the 
volume cf trade between the two countries rose by 43 
per cent, reaching 3,800 million rubles. 

The relations of Soviet foreign trade organizations with 
Rhéne-Poulenc can serve as an example of creative ap- 
proach to the search for new forms of mutually advan- 
tageous Soviet-French cooperation. In 1976 a General 
Agreement on Cooperation in the Chemical Industry was 
signed with that firm. As distinct from ordinary compen- 
sation agreements, it covers numerous chemical product 
lines and a wider range of goods delivered. The part of 
the agreement that concerns the purchase of equipment 
in France has been practically fulfilled. Soviet organiza- 
tions have bought equipment for the production of com- 
pound fertilizers, chemical pesticides and other items. 
Since the agreement proved very fruitful, considerably 
benefiting both sides, the USSR signed a new General 
Agreement with this firm in December 1980, during the 
15th session of the Commission. It envisages the cons- 
truction in the Soviet Union of facilities for the production 
of fertilizers and insecticides, .he delivery by Rhéne-Pou- 
lenc of a number of chemical products to the USSR and 
Soviet deliveries of certain chemical products and oil 
derivatives to France. Thus, our cooperation with Rhdéne- 
Poulenc is expanding. 


lhe + j ? epus ” Ger nany Nas for a number oi 


pears bee r biggest Western trading partner 


ev That's right. in the past ten years our 





trade with the FRG has grown more than ten-fold, reach- 
ing an impressive 5,800 million rubles in 1980. Equally um- 
portant is the faci that our economic relations have chang- 
ed qualitatively as well. Noteworthy in this respect are 
large-scale projects. such as, for instance, the purchase 
of West German equipment for the Atommash pliant, tne 
Oskol electrometaliurgical combine, and chemical enter- 
prises, and of pipes and equipment for gas pipelines. We 
are now holding talks with West German firms on cooper- 
ation in the construction of large projects in the gas. coal. 
oil, chemical and several other industries. 


Finland is a small country. But thanks to goodneighbour- 
ly relations it occupies a prominert place in the Soviet 
Union s foreign trade The same is true of neutrai Austria. 


N Patolichey Economic relations between the Soviet 
Union and Finland are distinguished by stability, scope 
and diversity of forms. In the past five years our trade 
with Finland exceeded the 1971-1975 level by almost 150 
per cent. A trade agreement for 1981-1985 has been con- 
cluded. As for the prospects for economic relations with 
Finland, they are determined by the Long-Term Program- 
me for the Develooment and Deepening of Trade, Econo- 
mic, industrial, Scientific and Techrical Cooperation, tp 
effective till the end of 1995. 

In the 1980s, as has already become traditional, 
shall continue to build joint projects and promote 
eration in production. We shall complete the constructig 
cf the Kostomuksha mining and ore-dressing combine, ~» 
Svetogorsk pulp and paper mill, several hotels and ot, 
projects. We are also studying the possibility of join, 
designing and building equipment for prospecting for ay 
recovering the resources of the continental shelf and ity 
construction of nuclear ice-breakers and 1,000-megaw:> 
atomic power stations. We aiso intend to broaden lon, 
term cooperation in the production and delivery of foo 
stuffs. 

As you can see. our relations with Finland are an » 
ceilent example of mutually advantageous and equal coc> 
eration of countries with different social systems. 

As for Austria, our trade with that country is nearine 
one billion rubles. in January our countries signed a Long} 
Term Programme for the Expansion of Economic, Scient-: 
fic, Technical and industrial Cooperation for 1931-199) 
Provision is made. in particular, for the expansion of trade 
extension of cooperation in production and for the design 
ing and construction of various projects in the USSR ane 
Austria. During Chairman of the Courcil of Ministers o: 
the USSR Nikolai Tikhorov’s recent visit to Austria the 
two sides declared in favour of continuing to increase the 
intensity and volume of economic ties. to heighten ther 
effectiveness and to search for new ways and forms o! 
cooperation. 
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n March the tweifth session of the Joint Comms 
sion for Economic, Scientific and Technical Co-oneration 
between the USSA and italy was held in Rome. What are 
ts results? 


N. Patolichey It was decided to speed up the draftine 
of the Long-Term Programme of Cooperation up to 1950 
taking into account the new trends and possibilities. The 
commission examined aiso the prospects for some new 
lerge-scale joint projects. Mention may be made of the 
Participation of Italian firms in the construction of a 9as 
pipeline from Siberia to Western Europe. the participation 
of FIAT in putting out 2 new model at the Volga car fac 
tory. and cooperation with Montedison in chemistry. On 
the whole. our trade with Italy exceeded 3 billion rubies 
in 1980 and tends to grow further. So we are satisfied 
with our trade with italy. 


What is your pinion of our trade with Jaoan? 8 siness 
“cles in that country are evidently interested in its fur 
‘mer cevelopment. but the Suzuki government's 7ositis 
$ rather ambdiquous 
Vv Patovcney Soviet-Japanese trade and economic 
tres in the past five years were on the whole successful. 
The volume of mutual goods deliveries roughly doubled 
as compared wii the previous five-year period. The com 
pensation agreements on he prospecting for and develop 
ment of the forest wealth. coal, oil and gas of Siberia and 
the Far East were being carried out. Contacts in the credit 
and financial sphere were being extended. They enabied 
Japan to increase considerably the export of complete 
sets of equipment and large-diameter pipes to the Soviet 
Union. Negotiations were held with Japanese firms on 
new large-scale contracts. 

However, to the detriment of its own business circles, 
the Japanese government followed the US policy of raising 
artificial obstacles to trade with the Soviet Union. As a 
result there was a sharp decline in 1980, and Japan, which 
used to be the Soviet Union's second biggest partner in 
the capitalist world, dropped to fifth place. 

The most important factor which continued to retard 
the development of trade and economic ties is the ao- 
sence of a stable long-term basis similar to that on which 
our relations with the leading West European countries 
rest. | mean economic, scientific. technical and industrial 
ccoperation agreements and long-term programmes con- 
cluded on their basis. Such agreements and programmes 
offer a prospect for 10-15 and more years ahead 


nia the Soviet Unions biggest trading partner 
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Big changes are under way in Africa. is it possible. 
in this connection. to speak of a certain enlivenina of our 
trade and economic contacts with that continent? 


N. Patolichev’ Yes, indeed. These contacts are develop- 
ing quite dynamicaily and becoming ever more stable. At 


is carried out on the basis of intergovernmental agree- 
ments. The volume of Soviet-African trade is growing. in 


1980, it amounted to 2,000 miliion rubles in volume, as 
against 1.400 miiiion rubles in 1975, i.e., an almost 43 per 
non-ferrous metals, bauxites, oil. highly-effective phospho- 
favourably with Angola, Algeria, Libya, Morocco,Mozam- 
bique, Nigeria, and Ethiopia. 

Many African countries use cur planes, helicopters. 
lcrries and cars, tractors, combine harvesters and other 
farm machinery. We deliver complete sets of equipment 
for industrial enterprises. Such deliveries heip young sta- 
tes to develop the key branches of the national economy, 
in particular power production, ferrous and nonferrous me- 
talluray, oil and oil-refining industry, machine building, 
agriculture and transport. 

in turn, the Soviet Union purchases in Africa goods 
needed by our national economy, including ferrous and 
non-ferrous metals, bauxites, oil, highly-effective phospho- 
rous fertilizers, tropical timber for the furniture industry, 
cork. citrus fruit. cocoa beans. fruit juices, grape wines, 
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In the past years there has been a noticeable increase 
in the Soviet Union's trade and economic co-operation 
with Latin America. 


N. Patolichev: The enlivening of our trade and eco- 
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[Text ] 


(Statistical Data) 


Soviet Foreign Trade by Groups of Countries 




















TOTAL Turnover 45952,3 54354,2 | Industrial Turnover 14679,7 17278 ,9 
Export 23104,8 26526 ,5 | capitalist Export 6823 ,2 7334,2 

Import 22847,5 27827,7 | countries Import 7856 ,5 9944,7 

Socialist Turnover 25452 ,9 29201 ,0 
countries Export 13058, I 15367,3 
Import 12394,8 13833 ,7 





including: 
CMEA Turnover 23395 ,6 26306, I Developing Turnover 5819 97 7874,3 
member Export II860 ,»6 13965 9? countries Export 3223 ,5 3825,0 
countries Import II535,0 I12340,4 Import 2596 ,2 4049,3 
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Soviet Foreign Trade by Countries * 





























(min rubles) 
January — June . January — June 

Couns 1980 1981 COMED 1980 1981 
Europe: Hungary Turnover 2809,8 3261 ,8 
Austria Turnover 439 ,7 650,2 Export 1448 92 1646 7 
Export 279 a) 392,0 Import I361 »6 I6I5, I 
Import 159,8 258 ,2 German Turnover - 4440,3 5209,1 
Belgium Turnover 577 94 517 9 Democratic Export 2340,3 264I ol 
Export 40I 90 249, I Republic Import 2100 0 2968 ,0 
Import 175,49 26,0 Greece Turnover 231,7 420,5 
Bulgaria Turnover 3604 ,8 4089 ,2 Export 187 ,4 349 90 

Export 1804, I 2209 ,4 Import 44,3 71 0 
Import 1800 97 a Denmark Pursaver ag = 

Great Turnover 836,3 ’ Export 122 9 
Britain Export © 320,5 «348, 8 — - a 
— SIS 98 630,6 West Berlin Turnover III 97 IIs, I 
Export 71 »8 78,0 
* The countries ar given in the Russian alphabetical order. Import 39,9 40,1 








Suppiement to the Foreign Trade journal. Editorial office address: 4, Pudovkin Street, 119285 Moscow, USSR. Telephone: 143-1458. 

















Comte 1980 1981 

Ireland Turnover 50,4 25,3 
Export 8,6 9,8 

Iceland Turnover 53,2 63,8 
Export 36 ’ I 29 ’ 2 

Import 17,1 34,6 

Spain Turnover 72,3 479, I 
Export 103,7 156,I 

Import 68,6 323 ,0 

Italy Turnover 1322,2 1563 ,7 
Export 893 ,0 1066 ,2 

Import 429,2 497 2 
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Liechtenstein 


Luxembourg 


Poland 


Turnover 4,4 
Export 1,9 


Import 2.5 
Turnover 15,0 
Export I,3 
Import I3 7 
Turnover 744,5 
Export 566 ,6 
Import I77,9 
Turnover 65,9 
Export 27,0 
Import 38,9 
Turnover 4022 ,6 
Export 2083, 

Import 1938 8 
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Portugal Turnover 57,1 79,6 Vietnam Turnover 288, 3 453,4 
Export 43,2 62,1 Export 2II,2 389 ,7 
Import 13,9 17,5 Import 77, I 63,7 
Romania Turnover 1382,8 1525,7 India Turnover 731,9 III9,3 
Export 680 ? I 710 »6 Export 38,8 509 , I 
Import 02,7 815, Import =§--- SEByT = §10,2 
Federal Turnover 2567,0  2674,9 =-‘Indonesia. =» Turnover 25,9 48,9 
Republic Export 1004, I II29 »0 Export 8 »4 el 9 
of Germany Import I562,9 1545 ,9 Import [7,5 27,6 
Finland Turnover 1624,3 24I1,4 Jordan Turnover 4,5 7,2 
Export 930,8 II62,3 Export 4,4 7,2 
Impor:  693,5  1249,1 Import 0,1 4 
France Turnover 1867 »4 2003,9 Iraq Turnover 492 ar) IgI 94 
Export  930,1 = 1081,7 Export 3I5,2 = 19,2 
Import 937,3 922,2 Import 77,1 2,2 
Czechoslovakia Turnover 3621,5 4180,5 Iran Turnover 212,3 316,6 
Export I797,2  2090,4 Export 165,7 96,C 
Import 1824,3 2090,I Import 46,6 220,6 
Swit Tu 377.4 Yemen Arab Turnover 18,8 II,¢ 
stant Emon «Tye «gts CRemublic:« Export 18,8 )——II9 
Import  204,8 290,7 — . . 
People’s Demo- Turnover 44,2 
Sweden Turnover 274,2 300 ,6 contie Republi ager 35 . I 43°C 
Export [42,3 93,3 , 
Ee NY Sele 1,6 see 
Yugoslavia Turnover 1602,7 2507 ,7 
Export «942,5 ~—- 185,6 
Import 660 ,2 1322,I Cyprus Turnover I7,I 19,5 
| Export 9,8 9,7 
Asia: Import 7,3 9,8 
Afghanistan Turnover 264 ,4 326 ,5 — Turnover 141 ,8 82,6 
eworr «27,8142. Exot = 79,0 38,8 
Import 136,6 183,7 Import ’ 43,8 
ngla u Korean Turnover 293,8 289,I 
— rn ei 7s 3 People's Demo- Export 57,0 161,7 
ae 14°8 9° cratic Republic Import 136,8 I27,4 
’ ’ 
’ | Laos Turnover 19,0 15,5 
—~ 4 Me a ee 
Import I,2 19, 4 — . z 
Lebanon Turnover QS ’ I Id »6 
Export 7,6 6,8 
Import I,5 3,8 
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Malaysia 


Mongolian 
People's 
Republic 


Nepal 


Pakistan 


Saudi Arabia 


Singapore 


Syria 


Thailand 


Turkey 


Philippines 


Sri Lanka 


Japan 


Turnover 89,1 
Export 4,3 
Import 84,8 
Turnover 4I0 ,0 
Export 355,2 
Import 54,8 
Turnover 7,9 
Export 4,8 
Import 2,7 
Turnover 89,5 
Export 64,0 
Import 25,5 
Turnover I7 4 
Export I7 »4 
Import - 
Turnover 44,5 
Export 4,9 
Import 39,6 
Turnover 140 a) 
Export 95,0 
Import 45 ms) 
Turnover Io! 2 
Export 3,1 
Import 98,2 
Turnover 217 8 
Export 147 7 
Import 70 el 
Turnover III oO 
Export 2,0 
Import 109,3 
Turnover I5 0 
Export 2,0 
Turnover 1378,4 
Export 471,59 
Import 906 ,9 
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Cameroun 


Morocco 


Mozambique 


Turnover 
Export 
Import 


Turnover 
Export 
Import 


Turnover 
Export 
Import 


Turnover 


Export 
Import 


Turnover 
Export 
Import 


Turnover 
Export 
Import 


Turnover 
Export 
Import 


Turnover 
Export 
Import 


Turnover 
Export 
Import 


Turnover 
Export 
Import 


Turnover 
Export 
Import 
Turnover 


Export 
Import 
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igen urnover 55,1 
Nigena assem B'S 55°1 Colombia Turnover II,6 IL, 
II.2 o Export 6,4 ? 
— : Import 4 9,3 
Sudan Turnover 1i,4 18,0 
Import 8,3 16,8 Export I140,5 1392,7 
letra urnover 7 ’ 
Export 0 »o 3 9? Mexico Turnover oe aa 
Import 3,2 2, Export ? ’ 
Tanzania Turnover 4,2 8,8 ieport I,8 S14 
Export 0,2 I,l Pesema Turnover 5,9 14,6 
Import 4,0 7,7 Export 399 14,6 
Tunisia Turnover 10 ’ 3 9 , 3 Import 0 2 
Export 8,6 8,9 Peru Turnover 6,5 17,5 
Import I 90 0,4 Export I 92 5,0 
Ethiopia Turnover sg ae Import 5,2 12,5 
en 15,9 14,3 United States Turnover 850,6 948 ,7 
of America _— Export 86,9 iy 
Import 763,'7 89 ’ 
Americas: — enue I 3,7 38, 9 
Argentina Turnover A.) 1083,3 Export 0,6 0,8 
Export 20,4 22,9 Import I3,I 3, I 
Import 590,1 1060 »4 
Bolivia Turnover Wy" as ‘ - 
Expor 2 ustralia 
, me 20,0 I 6 and Oceania: 
Brazil Turnover 50,4 389,7 Australia Turnover 444,2 388 ,8 
Export Il 9 5,4 Export 2,9 8,0 
import 138,5 SBA, <3 Import 441,3 380 ,8 
urnove 516,9 
— - . , 28.3 New Zealand Turnover [16,6 97,7 
Export [5,1 498 6 Sener 1.2 1.8 
, 9 
Import 320,9 , nan 115.4 95,9 
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